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The skipper, however, wasn’t 
pleased. He still worried about 
how he was going to destroy all 
the classified gear and paper on 
board in case of an emergency. 
And then there -was the problem 
of the machine guns. 

On July 24 and again on Au- 
gust 28 the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations had ordered 20-mm guns 
put on all ships not so armed in- 
cluding twin 20s for the AGERS. 
Bucher favored the idea but in- 
stead the Pueblo was ordered 
by the Pentagon December 14 to 
mount two .50-caliber machine 
guns. Both Bucher and Adm. 
Johnson thought the machine 
guns would be more a hazard 
than a help because they- could 
excite provocation and would 
only be useful against personnel 
and not against an armed ship. 

Besides, Johnson felt the Ban- 
ner’s 16 unarmed missions 
proved guns weren’t needed. 

“You might have a game of 
chicken” because of the guns, 
the admiral said, calling them a 
“pitiful addition. She is not big 
enough to be armed well.” 

GUN TROUBLES 
But an order was an order. 
Bucher spent two or three days 
talking it over with Clark who 
was in port with the Banner. 
Clark said he was going to keep 
his guns out of sight in the 
ship’s laundry. 

Someone suggested putting 
the Pueblo’s on the flying 
bridge. Bucher rejected that be- 
cause their noise would have in- 
terfered with the use of the 
voice tube. Atop the Sod Hut? 
That might have jarred the deli- 
cate calibration of the electronic 
gear. Bucher finally decided to 
mount one on the starboard bow 
and the other aft with a third 


mounting position forward. 
None could be reached without 
the gunner walking across the 
open deck. 

Bucher also wanted gun tubs 
to protect the gunner. This 
wasn’t done. 

“I was under the definite 
impression that not everyone 
was in concurrence that guns 
should be put on the ship,” 
Bucher said. One of them was 
i Schumacher, who was appoint- 
ed gunnery officer. 

“I thought some one was 
changing the rules late in the 
game. It was the first hint that 
things weren’t too well planned. 
And it was one more piddly 
thing to take care of.” 

Because of his Army training 
in .50s, Maggard was assigned 
the forward gun but thought 
they were useless because they 
vibrated so badly in their 
mounts. And the forward gun 
couldn’t turn in a full arc be- 
cause the ammunition locker 
was in the way. Bucher thought 
it would have taken 10 minutes 
to open the locker and load- 
provided you could get to the 
locker. Wadley, the gunner’s 
mate assigned to the aft gun, 1 
had the key to the lockers which 
contained 5,000 rounds each. 
GUNNERS WERE GREEN 
Maggard showed Earl 
Phares, a 20-year-old store-' 
keeper, and a few others how 
the guns worked. 

“They didn’t even know how 
to aim the things. And if your 
loader is inexperienced, nine 
times out of 10 he’ll get you 
jammed.” 

Wadley, with no prior experi- 
ence with ,50s, went out to the 
Marine gunnery range to prac- 
tice. Phares took a familiariza- 
tion course at the range, firing 
about 100 rounds. Schumacher 
also took about 25 men out for 
rifle practice. 

The skipper ordered the guns 
to be cleaned and exercised ev-l 
ery day once the Pueblo put to 
sea. But the rest of thetme 
they were to be covered with 
tarpaulin securely lashed. 

Bucher also talked over the 
destruct problem with the com- 
mander of the Naval Supply De- 
pot. He suggested thermite 
bombs strapped atop each rack 
of equipment in the Sod Hut. 
But Bucher thought they were 
too hazardous. Someone could 
set them off by mistake. Or 
someone with mental problems 
I might do so on purpose. So the 
; captain tried to use his own 
funds to buy 50-pound cans of 
TNT he was familiar with on 


submarines. He didn’t go 
through channels because an 
earlier request for cans had 
been denied. No matter. He 
couldn’t find any. So he recom- 
mended reducing the amount of 
classifiedmaterial on board. 

There were too many nones-* 
sential publications,” he said, 
items that don’t get used by 
people in an independent opera- 
hon.” But he was told to carry a 
full load. 

If worse came to worse he 
would have to destruct with 


what he had: the paper shred- 
ders, the incinerator, fire axes 
and sledge hammers. 

For Christmas the skipper de- 
cided to give a party for 26 chil- 
dren from a nearby orphanage- 
The men borrowed a Santa 
Claus suit the Banner’s crew 
had made themselves. Law 
played St. Nick, handing out 
toys the crew had chipped in to 
buy. Then they cast a metal 
“lonely bull” and showed the 
children Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck cartoons. 

Other days were routine. The 
crew spent time looking at 
slides and films of ships they 
might encounter. 

Bucher ordered some of the 
men to scrounge around and try 
to find a metalworker who could 
cast a metal “lonely” bull and 
mount it on deck, but that be- 
came another thing that never ♦ 
got done. ] 

Yardworkers mounted a plex- ( 
iglass canopy over the flying ‘ 
bridge, and Lacy had 600 
pounds of salt onloaded in case ’ 
of icing. Did that mean they : 
were headed north? 

“Why go there?” Schumacher t 
asked. “It’s cold. There won’t 1 
be anything going on. I thought ‘ 
we could come up with some- 
thing further south where it 
would be warmer and have 
more action.” 

The mission was to be la- 
belled Ichthyic One, more in 
keeping with the Pueblo’s cover 
as an oceanographic research 
ship than the original designa- 
tion— Pinkroot. One. 

Bucher was ordered to leave 
Sasebo January 11 and sail 
north about 40 miles offshore of 
North Korea to avoid radar de- 
tection and then move in to lis- 
ten and watch for shipping ac- 
tivity at Chongjin, Songjin, 
Mayang Do and Wonsan, the 
last an active Russian subma- 
rine base. Then he was to make 
for the Tsushima Strait to moni- 


tor Russian naval units which 
had been plotted daily by air- 
craft. No one was certain why 
they were there. 

GETTING HIS ORDERS 

He was to maintain at least a 
500-yard range from them, clos- 
ing to 200 yards only. for photo- 
graphs. And at no time was he 
to move in closer to land than 13 
nautical miles. But to best inter- 
cept line-of-sight military radio 
bands, he wouldn’t be much far- 
ther offshore than that. 

All the best evidence indicat- 
ed that Pueblo was not a Ko- 
rea-oriented spy ship- Steve 
Harris, for instance, was an ex- 
pert in Russian, not Korean. Pe- v 
ter Langenberg, an erudite com- 
munications technician, was 
also fluent in Russian having 
taken the Navy’s cram course 
at Monterey, Calif. 

The Pueolo was ordered to 
maintain radio silence until it 
was certain she had been de- 
tected, then she was to report in 
every 24 hours with situation re- 
ports (SITREPS) detailing pick- 
ups for the preceding period. Al- 
though classified, it has been 
said she also had the capability 
to check in directly with NSA 
receivers. 

Admiral Johnson paid the 
Pueblo a visit January 4. He 
said no surface forces were 
available for support, and reac- 
tion time for aircraft would be 
two hours. Or more. As Bucher 
and Johnson both knew, naval 
vessels were heavily committed 
to the Southeast Asia area 
where the hot war was. Avail- 
able American aircraft were 
minimal, as well. There were 
| only seven Air Force attack 
planes in all of South Korea, 16 
in Japan and 18 on Okinawa. 
The Marines also had eight 
strike planes in Japan. The nu- 
clear carrier Enterprise was 
due soon for a brief stopover at 
Sasebo, but she and her 35 
strike aircraft were headed for 
Yankee Station in the Gulf of' 
Tonkin, not Korean waters. 

A FATAL PRESUMPTION 

Again there was the initial as- 
sumption for the mission: 
“There were never any forces 
available that could reach the 
scene in time to prevent an un- 
lawful seizure,” said Adm. 
Johnson. “There was no contin- 
gency plan which we had which 
would have prevented the un- 
lawful seizure of a ship on the 
high seas. It was not in my 
plans. If it had been, I would not 
have sent the ship out in the 
first place.” 

Said Bucher: “I never consid-| 


ered that I would ever be at- 
tacked on this mission. It never 
occurred to me. Nor had I as 
prospective commanding officer 
or after I was commanding offi- 
cer received any briefings at 
any stations along the way that 
would indicate that there was 
any danger of my ever coming 
under attack.” 

That same January 4 Bucher 
received his highly classified 
basic operations order and the 
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next day Pueblo’s sailing or- 
ders. One point was uppermost: 
don’t start a war. 

There had been a general na- 
val order since February 28, 
1966 authorizing U.S. vessels to 
approach within three miles of 
-.he North Korean coast but 
3ucher’s instructions supersed- 


ed that. 

Bucher was briefed that any 
withdrawal from the scene of 
harassment should be ‘‘slow and 
gradual.” He was to accommo- 
date the oceanographers as 
much as possible, but their du- 
ties were not to interfere with 
the primary mission. It was also 


made clear the standing order 
for ELINT ships was to move to 
sea any time there was a failure 
of navigational equipment. 

FLY NO FLAG 
Pueblo was to carry the iden- 
tification “GER 2” on her bows 
but her ensign would be stowed. 
The orders seemed clear al- 
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though, as Adm. Johnson, him- 
self, noted: '“Any officer in the 
Navy uses directives as a guide 
and they " are not necessarily 
binding. In an overriding situa- 
tion, he is at liberty to do any- 
thing he wants to maintain the 
security and safety of the ship.” 
This included the two machine 
guns. Bucher’s sailing orders 
said he was to employ them 
“only in cases where threat to 
survival is obvious.” 

Again, Johnson felt use of the 
Continued in Sec. 4, Page 8 
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’guns was “a matter of judg- 
ment of the commanding officer 
and no one could possibly pre- 
scribe ahead of time a set of or- 
ders.” 

Bucher asked the admiral if 
he should use the guns against a 
boarding attempt. 

Johnson answered “yes.” 

On that same day Fireman 
Norman Spear had written a 
letter home that he was about to 
leave on a 30-day cruise and 
that “anything could happen.” 
At least one of the crew, howev- 
er, was looking forward to the 
trip. He was Storekeeper Third 
Class Ramon Rosales who had 
joined the ship in December. He 
had been to sea only once before 
for two weeks as a reservist. 

He busied himself learning 
the ship and enjoying sight- 
seeing and, something new for 
him, reading. He plugged 
through William Shirer’s “Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich” 
land then got interested in the 
spy adventures of James Bond. 

On January 5 the Pueblo set 
out from Yokosuka bound for 
Sasebo. The guns were unlim 
hered the first day. They shook 
so much the gunners couldn’t 
even hit barrels thrown over the 
side at 50 yards. Rosales, mean- 
while, had produced some 


laughs when, on watch, he re- 
ported to the bridge he had spot- 
ted an airplane. It turned out to 
have been a sea gull. 

The sea turned rough round- 
ing into the Sea of Japan and 
the Pueblo was a day late arriv- 
ing at Sasebo. There she topped 
off her fuel tanks. A piece of 
equipment in the Sod Hut was 
replaced and some security 
material offloaded, about 600 
pounds remaining on board. Not 
all the classified material or- 
dered unloaded had been, but 
Adm. Johnson had felt it would! 
take the Pueblo three hours to 
destroy all her secrets and that 
this would be enough in the 
event of a threatened seizure. 

CINCPACFLT had told Buch- 
er its worry had been the possi- 
bility of the ship colliding with 
harassing vessels and sinking. 
The men would perish in the 
freezing waters before search 
and rescue aircraft— at least 45 
minutes away— could reach 
them. But Gene Lacy was confi- 
dent he could make an emer- 
gency patch on any hole up to^ 
two feet across. 

. The day after Pueblo’s arrival; 
at Sasebo— January 10— two Ma-! 
Tine sergeants reported aboard 
as communications technicians. 
They shared two common ini- 
tials: Robert J. Chicca and Rob- i 
ert j. Hammond. They shared 
something else: both spoke Ko- 
rean. 

That same day Bucher was, 
given a final briefing, told the 
mission was entirely up to his 
own judgment and then at six 
o clock the next morning, after 
months of preparation, the 


frowzy little spy ship sailed out 
to listen. She was on her own, 
beyond the reach of help, afloat 
or sinking. Her armaments 
were a modest gun locker, two 
unorotected machine guns and 
150 years of precedent. 

It was a gray, windy day. “I 
had the impression I never was 
going to see Sasebo again, that 
we were going off into the un- 
known,” Schumacher' thought. 
“But that’s a feeling you have 
leaving any port.” 

(Continued Friday) 


